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Abstract 

The article attempts to estimate the influence of political and social conditions on 
transformation in a Sikhs community in the past few decades as well as in the present 
time. The authors have used mainly the results of their own field research, statistical 
analysis and scientific works. 

The main aim of the paper is to explain the specificity of functioning of Sikhs who 
despite extremely unfavourable political conditions and relatively small number have 
been able to maintain their own identity and achieve the level of social and economic 
development higher than average for India and Pakistan. Contemporary Sikhs are both — 
a religion and national community. Their main characteristics are sharp cultural and 
moral distinction and very strong awareness of their identity. They manifestate strong 
bond to their region. Sikhs play crucial roles in social, political, and especially economic 
and military functioning of India. 
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Introduction 


Sikhism is the youngest of the world's great monotheistic religions. It was 
formed at the end of the 15" century in the Punjab, in the area of the current 
India-Pakistan border. However it was not a completely new religion, as many 
of its principles came from Hinduism and, even more so from Islam, present in 
India for centuries. 
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Punjab, at the time extremely fertile and since the dawn of time perfectly 
landscaped for agriculture, was a kind of entrance gate, through which 
representatives of different ethnic and religious groups entered India, creating 
the cultural mosaic, in which sharp differences between different communities 
blurred. In addition, in 15" century the region saw the meeting of two social 
and reform branches of the main religions of India — Hindu bhakti movement 
which proclaimed unity and equality of all people before God and the closely- 
related Islamic Sufism. All of these factors meant that the Punjab was perfectly 
suited to host new, independent religious movement, thus opening the way to 
Sikhism. 

Sikhism took some doctrines from both Hindu Bhakti and the Muslim 
Sufism, while considerably modifying them until a separate religion, philosophy 
and culture emerged. 

Guru Nanak (1469-1539) is considered to be the founder of Sikhism, but 
another ten gurus (teachers) played an important role in giving the new religion 
its ultimate shape. The word “Sikh” is derived from the Sanskrit sisya, meaning 
a student exploring religious knowledge (Macauliffe, 1909; Owen, Sambhi, 
1987; Igielski, 2008). 

One of the first actions by Nanak was an attempt at eradicating all religious 
differences between people. This idea was expressed in the words attributed to 
him: “There are no Hindus and Muslims. The path | go is the path of God”. He 
argued that there is a single impersonal God of many names, before whom all 
are equal. In this region of the world this was a revolutionary idea, which struck 
at the base of the Hindu caste system. The teachings of Nanak were an 
attractive alternative — especially for Hindus — because regardless of earlier 
origin and social identification, in Sikhism, as in Islam, all people became 
brothers and sisters in faith. For many Hindus from lower castes converting to 
Sikhism was directly associated with a significant improvement in social status. 
Sikhism also introduced a real, and not only verbal, principle of equality 
between men and women. It was very important, as the position of women 
was traditionally significantly lower than men in the hierarchical society of 
India, both among Hindus and Muslims. Moreover, one of its main objectives 
was to bring the followers of Hinduism and Islam closer together, promote 
brotherhood, personal freedom and equality of all communities in India. 
Therefore, for many different reasons, the expansion of Sikhism should be 
considered in socio-religious and not only religious terms (Banerjee, 1983; 
Owen, Sambhi, 1987; 2005; Kalsi, 2005). 
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Sikhism is based on three basic principles: Naam Japno (pray, meditate) 
Kirat Karo (work) and Vand Chhako (share with others). It promotes honest and 
industrious life, independent maintenance of a family, prohibits begging, 
teaches respect for others and promotes equality and fraternity in the relations 
between people, as well as stresses the importance of social solidarity and 
serving others. It rejects characteristic Hindu concept of ritual purity and 
defilement, proclaiming that only moral purity has true meaning. Being the 
most egalitarian of the Indian religious and social systems, it removes the 
divisions of castes, religions, races and genders. The place of worship is 
Gurdwara, acting as the temple (Nesbitt, 2005; Igielski, 2008). 

Sikhism in its original assumptions was a partial synthesis, a compilation of 
Hinduism and Islam, yet fundamentally different from them, especially from 
the most common religion in India. The main differences between Sikhism and 
Hinduism are: 

— monotheism, 

— adoption of a holy book, 

— lack of clergy, 

— condemnation of the cult of statues and images, 

— condemnation of divination and astrology, 

— lack of caste system (the equality of all believers), 

— actual empowerment of women. 

On the other hand, the most important similarities between these two 
religions are the belief in reincarnation and the large role of meditation. 

Despite the apparent closeness of Sikhism and Islam (such as monotheism, 
the religion of one book, a ban on presenting images of God), the lack of 
recognition of Allah as God and the Koran as a holy book of the Sikhs caused 
them to be treated as infidels. 

The only contemporary Muslim ruler who understood the intentions and 
aspirations of the Sikhs, and sensed their growing strength, was Emperor Akbar 
(1542-1605), known for his tolerance and openness to different cultures and 
religions. He gave the Sikhs ownership of land in Punjab, which today is the 
basis for territorial claims of autonomous Sikh state. On the land provided by 
Akbar, in the second half of the sixteenth century, another guru founds the city 
of Amritsar, where Sikhs rise in the years 1581-1601 the “Golden Temple”, still 
remaining the main centre of the faith, the most important sanctuary and 
spiritual capital of Sikhism (see Fig. 1). 

In the 17" century, persecution and fights against Sikhs led by Muslim rulers 
of India from the Mughal dynasty intensify. As a result, successive gurus 
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become martyrs and the Sikh socio-religious group transforms into a military 
community (Khalsa), the Sikh law is codified, and the tenth Guru, Gowind Singh 
finally edits holy book Guru Granth Sahib and proclaims it the ultimate Guru, 
thus ending the continuing tradition of personified Gurus. The Guru Granth 
Sahib, also called the “eleventh guru”, is the only Sikh canonical text, the 
highest religious authority and the central part of the liturgy (Banerjee, 1983; 
Owen, Sambhi, 1987; Nesbitt, 2005). 





Fig. 1. The Golden Temple Fig. 2. Devout Sikhs in the Golden 
(Sri Harmandir Sahib), Amritsar Temple, Amritsar 
Source: authors Source: authors 


The most important consequence of this period was very strong 
militarisation of the followers of Sikhism, which for the next few hundred years, 
until modern times, has become one of the most characteristic features of this 
community. As part of the fight to defend the community, the faith, justice and 
truth, the most important rules of conduct of every Sikh were and continue to 
be, the maintenance of the five attributes of belonging to the community, the 
so-called “Five K” — Kirpan (sword), Kara (steel bracelet), Kachera (short 
trousers), Kesh (uncut hair), Kangha (a comb supporting pinned hair) and the 
prohibition of eating meat from the Muslim ritual slaughter, the use of tobacco 
and drugs. Sikhs are distinguished by the characteristic turbans and the suffix 
Singh (lion) with male names or Kaur (princess) with female names. These 
elements are the basis of Sikh identity and the external attributes of every Sikh 
(Macauliffe, 1909; Banerjee, 1983; Kalsi, 2005; Igielski, 2008) (see Fig. 2). 

The transformation of Sikhism from socio-religious movement into a military 
community prevented the eradication of Sikhs by the Muslim armies of Indian 
rulers of the time, allowed the newly-founded religion to survive, considerably 
strengthened and solidified the sense of community and independence 
(religious, cultural, social, economic) from other communities in India, and thus 
led to the transformation from a religious into a national movement, and the 
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emergence, apart from religious identity, of Sikh cultural, linguistic and ethnic 
identity. At the same time it contributed to centuries of hostility between Sikhs 
and Muslims, as well as many bloody and brutal pages in their shared history 
(Macauliffe, 1909; Nesbitt, 2005; Jaswinder, 2011). 

After prolonged persecution from the followers of Islam, during which 
Punjab was divided into twelve politically and culturally connected Sikh 
principalities, in the early nineteenth century the position of Sikhism in India 
increasingly began to be threatened by traditional Hindu beliefs. The increasing 
activities of Hindus and Christian missionaries forced the Sikhs to take decisive 
actions. Close relations in Hinduism were proclaimed to be a threat to Sikh 
culture and attempts were started to go back to “pure” Sikhism (Harsimranjeet, 
2010). 

When the Afghans began their raids of India, the Sikhs took advantage and 
won their own kingdom in Punjab. Ranjit Singh (1780-1839) led to the military 
and political unification of the Punjab, signed a favourable peace treaty with 
the British East India Company and became completely independent in 1805. 
The Sikh Kingdom has been extended to the conquered provinces of Jammu 
and Kashmir and occupied a wide triangle from the city of Peshawar and the 
Khyber pass in the north-west to the Himalayas in the north-east and the plains 
of Delhi to the south-east. In the south, the Sutlej river separated it from India, 
where the British were growing in strength. The capital was initially located in 
Lahore, but it was moved to Amritsar. Punjab became an independent state. 
However, it lasted only ten years after the death of its founder. 

On February 19, 1846 the British defeat the Sikhs in a bloody battle. A treaty 
was signed in Lahore, under which Jammu and Kashmir were sold to Gulab 
Singh, whose descendants ruled Kashmir until the decolonisation of India in 
1947, not accepting the annexation of these lands to Pakistan. The capital city 
of the Punjab, Lahore, was occupied by British troops, which controlled the 
puppet Sikh government. In 1849, the British, suppressing another Sikh mutiny, 
formally annex Punjab. This move gives them a perfect agricultural base for 
their possessions in India. Alluvial plains of five rivers crossing the province and 
numerous drainage channels allowed for the expansion of fields of grain, millet, 
rice and cotton. In addition, the enrolment of great Sikh soldiers into British- 
-ruled Indian Army eventually brought many strategic benefits, and Sikhs, apart 
from Nepalese Gurkhas, became the most valuable soldiers in the service of the 
British in the Indian subcontinent (Owen, Sambhi, 1987; 2005; Heath, 2005; 
Sumail, 2007). 
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The borderland nation. Sikhs during the decolonisation of India 


After the end of the Second World War, the authorities of the ruling Labour 
Party in the United Kingdom have opted for granting India independence. There 
were two main obstacles — the conflict between the Hindu majority 
represented by the Indian National Congress and the Muslim 1/3 of the 
population of India represented by the Muslin League, and the status of 565 
Principalities formally under British authority but ruled by local rulers. They 
were 1/3 of the territory of British India. The Government in London, the British 
Viceroy of India and leader of the Indian National Congress argued for the unity 
of the future independent India, which was strongly opposed by the Muslim 
League, which called for the establishment of Pakistan — a new Muslim state 
occupying the areas with Muslim majority. Because of the inability to reconcile 
the conflicting interests, mutual distrust of the leaders of the Indian National 
Congress and the Muslim League, more frequent and bloodier pogroms of 
Muslims and Hindus, the British authorities decided to divide the country while 
granting its independence. This did not prevent further bloodshed, new 
conflicts, separatist movements and ongoing hostility between the two newly 
established states. 

As a consequence of decolonisation, carried out according to the religious 
criterion, Hindus (India) and Muslims (Pakistan, East Pakistan, now Bangladesh) 
received their own states. Sikhs, a community incomparably less numerous 
than the followers of Hinduism and Islam, but playing a huge role in the army 
and commerce, not only did not get their own state, but the province most of 
them inhabited, the cradle of their religion and nation, Punjab, was cut in half 
by the Indian-Pakistani border, that effectively tore this uniform region 
(Bankowicz, 2004). 

The division of British India was a tragedy for Sikhs. It destroyed the unity of 
their native Punjab, caused tens of thousands of casualties, more than two 
million Sikhs were forced to emigrate from Pakistan to India and abandon their 
life possessions, and left many places of great value to Sikhs, such as the 
provincial capital Lahore, and the hometown and the tomb of the founder of 
Sikhism Guru Nanak outside independent India, in the newly created Pakistan. 
The holy city of Amritsar was left in India by the new border. The division of the 
region and the resulting forced migration of millions of Sikhs, Muslims and 
Hindus irretrievably destroyed Punjab's multiculturalism. 

During the extremely violent religious struggles that swept through Punjab 
in mid-1947, Sikhs fought Muslims with the cruelty totally foreign to the 
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theoretical assumptions of their religion, while only occasionally raising their 
sword to Hindus. Muslim districts of Amritsar and other cities in eastern Punjab 
turned into ashes, Muslims had to choose to flee to Pakistan or be killed. With 
their centuries of combat experience and military organisation of the 
community, Sikhs proved to be very effective killers. On the other hand, on the 
other side of the border Muslims were mass murdering Sikhs and forcing them 
to flee from Lahore and surrounding towns and villages, taking their houses, 
shops and farms. Apart from religious, historical and political reasons, this 
mutual slaughter was also strongly economically motivated (Lapierre, Collins, 
1975). 


Modern Punjab 


Punjab is the birthplace of Sikhism and a region recognised by Sikhs as their 
religious and national homeland. It is a land of five rivers, all tributaries of the 
Indus — Beas, Chenab, Jhelum, Ravi and Sutlej. Historical boundaries of this 
region in northern India stretch from Himalayan ranges in the north to the 
deserts of Rajasthan in the south (see Fig. 3). Contemporary Punjab, divided in 
1947 between India and Pakistan, is only part of the historical region. 

The Indian part, located in the north-western tip of the country, covers an 
area of 50.4 thousand km? and in 2011 was inhabited by 27,743,338 people’. 
The state capital is located in Chandigarh (together with the state of Haryana). 
The Pakistani part of Punjab is much larger, with 205.3 thousand km7. Its 
population is also larger, according to government data, in 2015 there were 
101,391,000 inhabitants’. The provincial capital is Lahore (see Fig. 3). 

The Indian part of Punjab has the best road and rail infrastructure and is the 
second richest state in India. Its prosperity is mainly due to well-developed 
agriculture and the small business sector related to it. The main crops include 
wheat, rice, cotton, sugarcane, fruit and vegetables. It is estimated that the 
relatively small Punjab produces 1% of world rice harvest, 2% wheat and 2% 
cotton. The most important industries are: engineering and electromechanical 
(agricultural machinery, moulding, automotive parts), chemical and textile 
industry, food processing, chemical, pharmaceutical. Indian Punjab is the 





* Based on “Office of the Registrar General & Census Commissioner, India” 
Censusindia.gov.in, accessed December 15, 2016, http://www.censusindia.gov.in/ 

* Based on “Punjab development statistics” Bureau of Statistics Government of the 
Punjab Lahore bos.gop.pk, accessed December 15, 2016, 
http://bos.gop.pk/system/files/Dev-2015. pdf 
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province that can boast one of the highest (approx. 60%) rates of literacy in the 
country (Ghuman, 2012). 


Historic Sikh homeland 
(greater Punjab’) (also 
includes darkershaded area) 


Post 1966 Indian 
state of Punjab © Capital 


Arabian 
Sea 


A: 


‘a 
Amritsar at 


fpunuas 
og a — 





Fig. 3. Contemporary political and administrative division of Punjab 
Source: own study based on E. Nesbitt (2005, 9) 


Pakistani Punjab also stands out against the background of the country. It is 
the most densely populated province of Pakistan. From the east, it borders with 
the Indian states of Punjab and Jammu, Kashmir and Rajasthan. It is one of the 
most industrialized provinces of the country. It has developed textile, electro- 
mechanical and sporting goods industries. Just as in India, despite the dry 
climate, a well-developed melioration system makes it one of the most fertile 
areas. Rice, sugarcane, fruit and vegetables are grown. 

Despite the number of cities founded by them, Sikhs are traditionally 
attached to land and agriculture; 66% of the population of Sikhs in Indian 
Punjab live in non-urbanised areas (Ghuman, 2012). According to E. Nesbitt 
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(2011), despite several generations of migration from the villages of Punjab, 
many Sikhs still identify themselves as a rural, unsophisticated, farming people, 
in contrast to the more urban Hindu community. This is confirmed by a popular 
Punjabi joke that says that “Sikhs have no culture other than agriculture” (see 
Fig. 4). 

Due to its natural conditions and the work of many generations of farmers, 
Punjab still remains India's granary. Approximately 70% of all traditional cereals 
(except for rice) in India are produced in Indian Punjab and Haryana. 
Unfortunately, despite the long tradition of agriculture and high agricultural 
culture, many small farmers in Punjabi live below or on the border of poverty. 
Some 200,000 smallholders have been “forced out” of agriculture, and part 
of the most indebted people committed suicide, which is a very common 
phenomenon in rural India. In just 15-20 years, some 10,000 farmers 
committed suicide because of losing liquidity (Ghuman, 2012). 





Fig. 4. Sugarcane harvest in Punjab Fig. 5. Daily Wagah Attari Border 
Source: authors Closing Ceremony 
Source: authors 


At the same time Punjab is ready to store only about half of their 
agricultural production: 


The remaining part is left directly in the fields, causing huge losses in the 
quantities of food that is suitable for processing by the end of the season. This is 
due to the fact that the existing warehouses are overcrowded and must first free 
up space by getting rid of from previous years’. 





> “Problem indyjskiego urodzaju” Polska-azja.pl, accessed December 15, 2016, 
http://www. polska-azja.pl/ind/. 
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Another problem is the maintenance of the seasonal agricultural workers 
who do not have their own land. One attempt to cater for this situation is the 
operation of two Punjabi border crossings between Pakistan and India at 
Wagah and Hussainiwala, meant to encourage trade and the revival of 
economic relations on both sides of the border. Unfortunately, due to the 
unstable political situation on the border between Pakistan and India, mutual 
hostility and distrust between citizens and frequent conflicts between Sikhs and 
Hindus and Muslims, both economic growth and the inflow of tourists to this 
region is significantly lower than the potential. 

One characteristic symbol of the modern relations between India and 
Pakistan is the unique, over an hour long spectacle of closing the border in 
Wagah, just 30 km from Amritsar. It takes place every day of the year, an hour 
before sunset, each time gathering 3—5 thousand participants. The ceremony, 
regarded as a sign of rivalry between two warring states, starts with a multi- 
-coloured military parade, accompanied by the mutual demonstration of power 
and determination, and ends with solemn coordinated lowering of both flags 
and the closure of the border. All this is accompanied by pompous atmosphere 
of numerous spectators. Despite appearances, foreign tourists are only a slight 
minority among the group. The border spectacle is a unique form of patriotic 
show, aimed at integrating the citizens of both India and Pakistan (see Fig. 5). 
Unfortunately, it is not always limited to colourful rivalry. In the past, there 
were several violent incidents during the show. The last bloody attack took 
place in November of 2014. A bomb detonated on the Pakistani side of the 
border immediately after the daily ceremony killed 62 people and wounded 
more than 100. Taliban fighting the Pakistani government took responsibility. 


Sikhs — a nation on the border between India and Pakistan 


After India's independence settled, despite their small numbers, Sikhs 
started having more and more influence on Indian politics, economy and 
military, while Sikh parties were strongly nationalist. 

In 1966, Indian authorities carried out administrative reform of the country, 
during which the Indian part of Punjab was divided into the states of Himachal 
Pradesh and Haryana with the people speaking in Hindi and adhering to 
Hinduism and par excellence Sikh Punjab (see Fig. 3). This division agitated Sikhs 
and was the beginning of an extremist separatist movement seeking Sikh 
territorial autonomy or even the creation of their own state modelled after the 
one functioning for several dozens of years in the 19" century. The idea to 
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create 

a separate Sikh state first appeared back in the 1940s, at the end of British rule, 
and was inspired by a political-religious movement, then transformed into a 
political party Akali Dal (Union of the Immortals). 

The party again gained popularity in the early 1980s, mainly because of the 
growing dissatisfaction with the administrative division of the Punjab. Sikh 
separatists intensified their struggle to create the independent state of 
Khalistan, which directly threatened the territorial integrity of India. The 
growing aggression between Sikhs and Hindus again caused more and more 
casualties. The demands for autonomy for Punjab were impossible to meet for 
the Indian authorities, mainly because of the location of this state in the 
immediate vicinity of the border with the hostile Pakistan and, consequently, a 
very important strategic and political role of the region, as well as its economic 
potential. 

The Indian government introduced a state of emergency, and on 6 June 
1984 troops on orders of prime minister Indira Ghandi conducted operation 
“Blue Star’, in which they took the Sikh sanctuary — the Golden Temple in 
Amritsar, by then the main headquarter of Akali Dal separatists. According to 
official information, some 493 Sikhs were killed during the fighting in the 
temple complex, unofficially the number exceeded 1000, and some damage 
was unavoidable. This resulted in an escalation of tensions and further fighting. 
On October 31, 1984, in retaliation for the pacification and the desecration of 
the Golden Temple, two Sikh bodyguards of Prime Minister of India, made a 
successful assassination of Indira Gandhi. After her death, in many parts of 
India, there were pogroms of the Sikhs, with the bloodiest one in Delhi. These 
were the most serious unrest since the decolonisation of India, with 
approximately 3 thousand dead (Bankowicz, 2004; Kuszewska, 2013). 

After the death of Indira Gandhi, her son Rajiv Gandhi took over, while the 
internal situation was still destabilised by the events in Punjab. Despite the 
pacification in Amritsar, and the signing of the “Punjab treaty” by the 
government and the moderate part of separatists in 1985, the conflict soon 
escalated again. Radical supporters of independent Khalistan from Akali Dal 
party again resorted to violence and terrorist methods, and the Indian 
authorities again responded with the introduction the state of emergency and 
sending thousands of police and troops. The authorities also accused the Sikhs 
of being supported by the Pakistani intelligence in order to break up the unity 
of India. The financial and military support from Pakistan to Sikh separatists at 
the time has later been repeatedly confirmed. Fighting expanded beyond 
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Punjab, and included Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh. The number of victims on 
both sides of the conflict grew from year to year. Only in 1988, 1,949 civilians 
were killed in Punjab alone. The conflict was far more politically than religiously 
motivated. A state of emergency has not been lifted until the early 1990s 
(Kuszewska, 2013). 

Constantly deteriorating situation of the Sikhs in the 1980s has led to a wave 
of migration to North America and Western Europe. In search of shelter and 
work, many of them emigrated to the former colonial metropolis, settling 
mainly in large British cities. 

The social, religious and economic situation of Sikhs in India started to 
improve only in the twenty-first century. One of the political signs of 
normalisation of their situation was the Sikh prime minister between 2004— 
2014, Manmohan Singh from the Indian National Congress. 


The number and location of Sikhs in India and around the world 


Historical documents from the seventeenth century indicate that the main 
places of concentration of Sikh community was Punjab and cities such as Agra, 
Gwalior, Uljana, Burhanpur, Prayag, Patna, Rajmahal and even Dhaka in eastern 
India (now Bangladesh). 

Over time, the area inhabited by Sikh population ranged from the Yamuna in 
the east to the Indus in the west. Despite numerous persecutions, pogroms and 
awards designated for betraying Sikhs during the reign of Mughal Emperor, this 
community grew steadily in strength and developed. It is difficult to determine 
the exact number of Sikhs in the initial period of the formation of this 
community. 

The first reliable estimates give a number of around 10 million Sikhs in 
Punjab at the turn of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It is believed 
that this number reduced after the fall of the Sikh state in the nineteenth 
century. In the first census conducted by the British in 1868, only 1,141,848 
Sikhs were reported. The next census of 1881, which began regular surveys 
conducted every 10 years, showed 1 853 426 members of the Sikh community 
(see Tab. 1). 

From now on, we can observe a systematic increase in the number of Sikhs, 
whose population according to the census of 1911 exceeded 3 million people. A 
significant increase in the number of Sikhs in the period of twenty years 
preceding the census of 1921 was explained by the Indian authorities as a result 
of the development of a sense of identity and actions intended to create a 
separate national community, which distinguished itself from the Hindu 
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majority. The Sikh community has also been increased by a large number of 
pariahs (depressed classes), who have traditionally belonged to the lowest 
strata of Hindu community. Conversion to Sikhism was for them an opportunity 
to restore their dignity and personal development, as well as improve their 
social and living conditions (Nesbitt, 2005; lyer, 2002; Harsimranjeet, 2010). 


Tab. 1. Changes in the number of Sikhs in India in the years 1881-2011 


















































The increase 
Year of the The number of Sikhs compared to the 
national census in India previous study period 
(%) 
1881 1,853,426 not applicable 
1891 1,907,883 2.9 
1901 2,195,339 15.1 
1911 3,014,466 37.3 
1921 3,238,803 7.4 
1931 4,306,442 33.3 
1941 5,691,447 32.1 
1951 6,219,134 9.2 
1961 7,845,915 26.1 
1971 10,378,797 32.2 
1981 13,070,000 25.9 
1991 17,178,080 31.4 
2001 19,215,730 11.9 
2011 20,833,116 8.4 














Source: “Office of the Registrar General & Census Commissioner, India” 
Censusindia.gov.in, accessed December 15, 2016, http://www.censusindia.gov.in/ and 
“The Sikh Encyclopedia. Population” Thesikhencyclopedia.com, accessed December 15, 

2016. https://www.thesikhencyclopedia.com/the-modern-history-of-sikhs-1947- 
present/population. 


An important event that influenced the decrease in the growth rate of Sikh 
population was the division of Punjab in 1947 and the creation of Pakistan. A 
large number of Sikhs were killed in riots and fights preceding the 
administrative and political division of this area, but some loss of population in 
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eastern Punjab has been supplemented by a mass migration from the Pakistani 
part of the state, estimated at approx. 2 million people. 

In 1966, there were further administrative changes, the state of Punjab 
shrunk considerably, with parts of it annexed by neighbouring states of Haryana 
and the unified territory of Chandigarh. Some Sikhs also found themselves in 
the state of Himachal Pradesh. As a result, the number of Sikhs within the new, 
limited borders of Punjab, grew (see Fig. 6). At the same time, until the 1960s 
the number of Sikhs in India steadily and dynamically grew (tab. 1). This growth 
finally broke as a consequence of foreign migrations during the persecution of 
the 1980s. The director of the Census Centre for Studies and Research (CCSR) at 
Punjabi University in Pati, Harvinder Singh Bhatti, said that this was due to the 
political situation in the country and the persecution of the Sikhs (lyer, 2002; 
Ghuman, 2012). 

The share of the population of Sikhs in Punjab, following increases in the 
second half of the twentieth century, fell during the last two decades’. The 
results of the census of 2001 show that Punjab was inhabited by 24,358,999 
people, and 14,592,387 (59.9%) were Sikhs. The same study repeated 10 years 
later revealed a total of 27,743,338 inhabitants of the Punjab, of which 
16,004,754 people were Sikhs (57.69%)”. It is clear that, despite the increase in 
the absolute number of Sikhs and still continuing domination of the community 
among the residents of Punjab, the percentage decreases. 

The last census from 2011 showed that among 16 004 754 Punjabi Sikhs, 
12,348,455 people live in rural areas and only 3,656,299 people in the cities. 
The same data for the Sikh population in the entire country are as follows: 
20,833,116 Sikhs, of which 14,930,792 people live in rural areas and 5,902,324 
people live in cities. 

Such structure of residence is not a new situation. The director of CCSR, 
having analysed the population structure of Punjab, concludes that the Sikh 
community of the region, unlike Hindus, who migrate en masse to cities, is 
traditionally tied to land and farming. This is also proven by the official 
statistical data from other regions of India. 


“The share of Sikhs in Punjab relative to the rest of the population from early 1970s 
was as follows: 1971 — 60.22% of the population of Punjab; 1981 — 60.75%; 1991 — 
62.95%; 2001 — 59.9%; 2011 — 57.69%. 

° Based on “Census 2011: percentage of Sikhs drops in Punjab; migration to blame?” 
Timesofindia.indiatimes.com, accessed December 18, 2016, 
http://timesofindia.indiatimes.com/city/chandigarh/Census-2011-age-of-Sikhs-drops- 
in-Punjab-migration-to-blame/articleshow/48689317.cms. 
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Analysing the distribution of Sikh population in the Indian subcontinent, we 
will notice that it is a community with a very strong territorial concentration, 
attachment to their own native region — Punjab where, according to 2011 data, 
76.8% of all Sikhs in India live. Other states with a high concentration of Sikhs 
are: Chandigarh (16.1%), Haryana (5.5%), Delhi (4.0%), Uttaranchal (2.5%) and 
Jammu & Kashmir (2.0%) are other important States/UTs having Sikh 
population (see Fig. 6). 
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Fig. 6. The percentage of Sikhs in various administrative units in India, 
according to data from the census in 2011 
Source: own study based on: http://www.censusindia.gov.in 
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These six states/UTs together account for nearly 90 percent Sikh population 
in the country®. 

There are much less Sikhs living in the Pakistani part of Punjab. However, 
the determination of an exact number of Sikhs in Pakistan is hard. The country 
with vast Muslim majority accounting for 95% of population, does not include 
Sikh population in the cumulative, official government statistics (Pakistan 
Bureau of Statistics). According to the US State Department, the number of 
followers of Sikhism in Pakistan is around 20 000 people’. S. Gil (2010) gives the 
number of 30,000 people and lists places of concentration of the Sikh 
population — Peshawar, Lahore, Nanka Sahib. In recent years, this population 
could have grown somewhat larger due to migration of Sikhs from 
neighbouring Afghanistan, engulfed in internal conflicts. The situation of 
religious minorities in Pakistan is not easy. Political, social and economic forms 
of persecution of Hindus, Christians and Sikhs are not uncommon. Officially, the 
government undertakes actions involving meetings with representatives of 
religious minorities and the dialogue with the Muslim majority. The real effects 
of such measures are difficult to determine. 

At the same time Pakistan supports Sikh organisations with separatist 
tendencies which seek to achieve the broadest possible autonomy in India and 
provide shelter to members of the armed faction of the Sikhs fighting with the 
Indian government (Gil, 2010). 

Currently, there are no precise data on the total number of Sikhs in the 
world. It is estimated that there are from 27 to even more than 30 million 
followers®. According to Ch. Singh (2016), in 2000, there were Sikhs living in 34 
countries. According to E. Nesbitt (2005), at least 5% of the world population of 
Sikhs living outside India. Other sources indicate that 83% of the world 
population of Sikhs live in India, and 7% are scattered around the world’. 
Estimates show that can be up to more than a million followers of Sikhism 





“Office of the Registrar General & Census Commissioner, India” 
Censusindia.gov.in, accessed December 15, 2016, http://www.censusindia.gov.in/ 

” Based on “Pakistan. International Religious Freedom Report 2008 State.gov, 
accessed December 15, 2016, http://www.state.gov/j/drl/rls/irf/2008/108505.htm 

8 Based on “Sikh population” Oxfordsikhs.com, accessed December 15, 2016, 
http://www.oxfordsikhs.com/SikhAwareness/Sikh-Population-Around-The- 
World_159.aspx. 

° Based on “Sikh population” Oxfordsikhs.com, accessed December 15, 2016, 

http://www.oxfordsikhs.com/SikhAwareness/Sikh-Population-Around-The- 
World_159.aspx. 
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outside of India. Table 2 presents the largest concentrations of Sikhs in the 
world outside Punjab. 

Sikhs outside India live primarily in the United Kingdom (from 300 000 to 
600 000 persons), mainly in large cities like London, Birmingham and Leicester. 
Across the Atlantic, in Canada, the Sikh diaspora has from 130,000 to 250,000 
people, while 100,000 to 150,000 Sikhs live in the US, according to different 
estimates. Some data even speak of 350,000 people”. Significant areas of 
concentration of Sikhs in the world also include Malaysia, East Africa, Australia 
and Thailand. 


Religious basis for economic success of Sikhs 


Religion is a very important factors affecting the idea, shape, capabilities 
and pace of economic development of societies, both past and present. The 
followers of Sikhism are required to follow a number of rules regarding 
personal development, way of life and approach to others. They should 
demonstrate the features and take actions that are beneficial to one's 
neighbour, the nearest community, as well as actively participate in social life. 
According to Ch. Singh (2016), the key factors for the development of societies 
of South Asia in view of professed religious ideas include: the role of the caste 
system and social mobility, status of women in society, and attitude towards 
literacy, wealth and family life, and the reward system in after-life in terms of 
heaven and hell. In the case of Sikhism, according to the author: 

caste system is condemned, women are assigned equal status as that to 


men, family life is not considered a hindrance in spiritual enlightenment, literacy 
is encouraged and heaven and hell do not exist (Singh, 2016, 3). 


The caste system, in many respects still functioning in the Hindu community, 
divides them into four castes — Brahman or the priest and teacher, Ksatriya or 
warrior, Vaisha or trader and Shudra or untouchable. This leads to many social 
inequalities and the failure to reach a certain social status and privileges for 
members of other castes. Another distinguishing feature of many religious 
systems, including Hinduism, is the low social and religious status of women, 
who must be strictly subjected to men and are considered ritually unclean. 


*° Based on “Population of the Sikhs” Learnpunjabi.org, accessed December 18, 2016, 
http://www.learnpunjabi.org/eos/POPULATION.html and “The — largest Sikh 
Communities” Adherents.com, accessed December 14, 2016, 
http://www.adherents.com/largecom/com_sikh.html. 
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Sikhism condemned the caste system, low social status assigned to women and 
encouraged social mobility and escaping the innate material and social status. 
According to Ch. Singh (2016, 15) 


a woman in Sikhism is considered to be equal, if not more important to 
society, she does not change her name after marriage, and can practice and 
participate in any religious ceremony as a grown-up, old or widow. Women are 
encouraged to be an equal participant in the workforce, with healthy self- 
esteem, strong mind and body. Therefore, she is entitled to same benefits, 
wages and perquisites. 


Sikh religion also allows each member of the community to learn about 
religious principles and explore their knowledge in this field, which is another 
factor distinguishing it from Hinduism. 

Due to Ch. Singh (2016, 9-10), in every Sikh temple 


since its conception, rich vegetarian food, financed by voluntary 
contributions, is served. This practice correlates to two economic thoughts — 
endeavour to share your food and wealth with fellow beings and to be 
economically strong in order to increasingly contribute to social institutions. 


Charity, social service, sharing with others regardless of their professed 
faith, gender or position, are among the basic duties of believers. Additionally, 
Sikhs cannot support themselves by begging or live off welfare. They should be 
able to maintain themselves and support the needy with fruits of their labour. 
Any kind of work is valued, no work is better or worse. Earning a dignified life 
with hard work is one of the main principles of Sikhism. Sikh Gurus also work on 
their living as farmers, shopkeepers and traders. There are preferred, model 
roles, sanctioned by history and written in the holy book that Sikhs can serve in 
their professional life: cobbler, sculptor, weaver, shop-keeper, trader, governor 
of a province, king, to a saint-teacher. In the past, Sikhs were known for 
conducting trade on an international scale. Even today, they use their contacts 
with the diaspora disseminated around the world. They resemble a bit the 
traditional mercantile nations such as Jews or Armenians (Singh, 2016). 

Sikh philosophy encourages investment, especially capital. Accumulation of wealth 
and idle savings beyond what is adequate to meet immediate or planned consumption, 
is discouraged. It seeks to cultivate austerity and modest living, thereby avoiding 
conspicuous consumption. Further, it encourages employment generation and self- 
employment, irrespective of trade or industry. A Sikh is expected to be enterprising and 
pursue progress in all walks of life (Singh, 2016, 16). 
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Fig. 7. Private business run by Sikh Fig. 8. Amritsar city centre 
community member in Punjab Source: authors 
Source: authors 


In Sikhism, there is also no place for falsehood, exploitation and cheating, 
which certainly is of great importance in trade and services. Among the many 
important qualities, that a devout Sikh should possess, it is worth quoting one 
who says that “a Sikh is also encouraged to be rational and take all decisions 
only after intellectually analysing the situation” (Singh, 2016, 11). 

Also in the social life Sikhs were obliged to follow certain rules. They applied 
not only subjects, but also the elite. The people in power were expected, 
among others, to ensure the possibility of treating the sick. The duties of the 
followers of Sikhism included subsidising the temples and the local community. 
Donations could be made in cash or in kind. One complete novelty in India is 
the attitude of the ruler towards the subject, who is not treated as inferior, but 
as a brother in God, which fostered democratic forms of social coexistence. 
Major Sikh temples today distribute food and medicine to those in need. 
Interestingly, the idea of sharing with others is not only about humans, but 
extends to the world of animals and plants in ones immediate vicinity. Concern 
for nature was characteristic of all Sikh gurus. 

Such basic tenets of Sikhism were the foundation for the prosperity, economic 
strength and unity of Sikhs. According to Ch. Singh (2016), Sikhs very quickly, in 
just a few years after the division of Punjab and mass migration, were able to 
organise and settle in a new place, reaching the highest per capita income in 
India. 

Another distinguishing feature of the Sikh community was the establishment 
of new towns, were the principles of equality and outreach were implemented 
in practice. New cities were located in areas not conquered and looted, but 
acquired by purchase. The towns founded by the Sikh gurus include: Amritsar, 
Anandpur Sahib, Goindwal, Kartarpur, Kiratpur, Paonta Sahib and Tarn Taran. 
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Cities were created mainly thanks to the commitment of the faithful not 
receiving fees for their work, as well as by high-class artists and architects. 
Amritsar, the capital of the Sikhs from the seventeenth century, was an 
important centre of commerce. Other Sikh cities have enjoyed economic 
prosperity until today (Nesbitt, 2005; Singh, 2016). 


Conclusions 


Sikhs are both a religious and an ethnic group. In addition, they are 
culturally and socially distinct and have a very strong, historically formed 
identity and separateness. It is a community with an exceptionally strong 
regionalism. Punjab is not only a religious and historical cradle of Sikhism, but 
today the only region where Sikhs predominate and where their religious, 
cultural, social, economic and political lives focus. 

Despite the relatively small number of Sikhs in Indian society, their 
entrepreneurship and internal organisation, as well as community solidarity, 
they play an important role in the social, political and, especially, economic and 
military life of India. They stand out especially in areas such as the army, trade, 
agriculture, engineering sciences, telecommunications and__ banking. 
Entrepreneurship, hard work and professional activity typical of the Sikhs is a 
consequence of the principles of their religion, in which the basic rules and 
obligations include honest work and self-sufficiency. In addition, because of 
their concentration on the border between India and Pakistan, strong 
militarisation of the community and still active separatist tendencies, their role 
can also be seen in the domestic and foreign policies of India. 

Sikhs in many ways can be compared to the Jews. Both nations, in spite of 
their total geographical, geopolitical and cultural distinctiveness, have 
surprisingly much in common, both in their history and the present situation. 
This applies to a similar degree to their national-religious, military, economic, 
social or political-territorial features. The basic ones include: 

— unity of religious and ethnic identities, 

— the importance of the holy book, both in religious and everyday life, 

— aclear influence of religious dogma on the social and economic life, 

— centuries-long history of religious and ethnic persecutions, 

— astrong sense of identity, individuality and community, 

— despite the large diaspora, great importance of the region treated as 
home-land, 

— above-average economic activity and efficiency, 
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hostility of neighbouring countries, 
the division of historical lands, territorial claims, 
military effectiveness, 
the ability to survive in more numerous, hostile and completely different 
religious, political, social, cultural environments, 

— the politico-economic and cultural important exceeding their relatively 
small demographic potential. 
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Summary 


The Sikhs — religion and nation. Chosen political and social determinants of 
functioning 

Sikhism is one of the youngest monotheist religions in the world. This religion 
emerged in Punjab, on today’s Indo-Pakistani borderland, at the end of the XVth 
century. Many principles of this religion come from islam, and also from hinduism. 
From the very beginning worshipers of sikhism were severely persecuted by followers 
of other religions, especially by contemporary muslim rulers from India. The whole 
generations of Sikh gurus became martyrs, and Sikh socio-religion community gradually 
transformed itself into military Brotherhood (Khalsa), which helped them to stay 
independent. 

Decolonisation of British India in 40s of the XXth century which led to the division of 
former empire, appeared to be a critical point for Sikh society. Defragmentation of 
India was conducted according to religious criterion. As a result hinduists and muslims 
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were granted their own states. In this way India became a homeland for hinduists and 
Pakistan and Eastern Pakistan (today’s Bangladesh) were formed by muslims, whereas 
Sikhs were ignored by British rulers and Punjab, the province of the highest population 
of Sikhs was fenced by the Indo-Pakistani border. This situation turned out to be a great 
tragedy for Sikh population. This formal division led to the fighting’s between all three 
religions, giving in consequence, tens of thousands killings among Sikh people. Over 
two million of Sikhs were forced to emigrate from Pakistan to India and the unity of 
their homeland Punjab was destroyed. It resulted in generating extremist movements 
of Sikh separatists, whose target was creation of Sikh territorial autonomy or even their 
own state. 

Contemporary Sikhs are both — a religion and national community. Their main 
characteristics are sharp cultural and moral distinction and very strong awareness of 
their historically formed identity. They manifestate extremely strong bond to the region 
they come from. Punjab is not only a religious and historical cradle of Sikhism, but 
today the only region where Sikhs predominate and where their religious, cultural, 
social, economic and political lives focus. 

Nowadays Punjab presents not only the historical and religious cradle of sikhism, 
but also appears to be the only region where Sikhs dominate over other peoples, which 
is expressed in religion, culture, economy and politics. Apart from their low population 
among Indian society they — thanks to such characteristics as: entrepreneurship, strong 
integration and solidarity, Sikhs play crucial roles in social, political, and especially 
economic and military functioning of the state. All these features such as hard working 
and aspiring to be economically independent are based on religious principles and 
become their main virtues. Due to their concentration on the India-Pakistan 
borderland, strong militarisation and continually vivid separatistic tendencies, Sikhs 
play crucial role in the domestic and foreign policy of India. 

Sikhs in many ways can be compared to the Jews. Both nations, in spite of their total 
geographical, geopolitical and cultural distinctiveness, have surprisingly much _ in 
common, both in their history and the present situation. This applies to a similar degree 
to their national-religious, military, economic, social or political-territorial features. 


Fig. 1. The Golden Temple (Sri Harmandir Sahib), Amritsar 

Fig. 2. Devout Sikhs in the Golden Temple, Amritsar 

Fig. 3. Contemporary political and administrative division of Punjab 

Fig. 4. Sugarcane harvest in Punjab 

Fig. 5. Daily Wagah Attari Border Closing Ceremony 

Fig. 6. The percentage of Sikhs in various administrative units in India, according to data 


from the census in 2011 
Fig. 7. Private business run by Sikh community member in Punjab 
Fig. 8. Amritsar city center 
Tab. 1. Changes in the number of Sikhs in India in the years 1881-2011 
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